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BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF LIVIA DRUSILLA. 
(Concluded.) 

An incident occurred soon after by which 
her haughty spirit was severely humbled; 
her favorite, Urgulania, a Roman lady, 
had received the loan of a sum of money 
from Piso, a senator: the lady refusing to 
acknowledge her debt, Piso had recourse 
to the authority of the prator; who cited 
the favorite to appear before him. Secure || 
of the protection of the empress, and intox- 
icated with pride, Urgulania refused to obey, 
and insulting the laws of her country, obli- 
ged the pretor to come and take her de- 
positions, while, at the moment when it was 
proper for her to appear before the magis- 
trateyneglecting the summons, she repaired 
to the palace. The empress justified the con- 
tumacy of her favorite, and inveighed against 
the senator, whose behaviour she construed 
into disrespect towards herself. Tiberius, 
in this conjuncture, affected to take purt |) 
with the fair offender, against her uncourte- 
ous creditor, but suffered his interference 
to be obstructed by so many delays, that 
Livia, to avert the mortification of secing 
judgment passed against her favorite, was 
constrained to pay to Piso the sum demand- 

















| him, plunged deeper into guilt and blood. 


| persecuted or exterminated. 


by the slanders raised against her, nor would 
have them inciuded in the accusation. This 
conduct, though in itself specious, and far 
from reficeting discredit upon Tiberius, 
seems on a comparison with his character, 
to have originated in his desire of repressing 
the pretensions of the empress, rather than 
in an honorable liberality. 

Notwithstanding a behaviour thus humili- 
at ng, Livia, in securing to this favored son 
a throne to which her intrigues had raised 


Those princes whose personal merit, or 
whose affinity to Augustus, gave them 
pretensions to the empire, were uniformly 
Among the 
most distinguished of these was Germanicus, 











grandson to the empress, son to Drusus and 
Antonia, a youth of great promise, distin- 
guished for his civil and military capacity, 
esteemed for his virtues, his courage, and 
his magnanimity, adored by the army, and 
revered by the people. Agrippina, grand 
daughter to Augustus, whom he had espous- 
ed, was not less beloved and respected by 


aud who, in justification of himself, had even 
resolved to produce them in the senate. 

Agrippina, collecting the ashes of her 
husband, and placing them in an urn, re- 
turned to Rome with the mournful deposit. 
The people went out t meet her, and, join- 
ing the cavalcade, mingled with hers their 
grief, while to the remains of their be- 
loved hero they were scarcely restrained 
from paying divine honors, the emperor and 
his mother, on this solemn occasion, had 
not the temerity to appear: dreading the 
public indignation, and the discovery of 
their satisfaction in the success of their bar- 
barous project, they immured themselves 
within the palace. Agrippina in vain solicited 
of the senate vengeance on her husband’s 
murderer, whose cause was by Livia openly 
espoused. The triumph of Tiberius and his 
mother was complete: the cries of humanity 
were stifled by their authority, and the voice 
of justice silenced by their influence. 

Livia, at the summit of an eminence to 
which her steps had been traced in blood, 
exacted and enjoyed a homage the most 





the nation. Conscious of worth, of superior 
powers of mind, of high birth, and unblem- 
ished reputation, she disdained to pay the 


perous fortunes the venal herd crowded to 





ed. Nor was this the only occasion in which 
she experienced the neglect of a son, for 
whose advancement she had steeped her 
soul in crimes, 

Farilia,grand niece toAugustus, had gross- 
ly calummiated both the emperor and his mo- 


sacrifice. Agrippina, with a noble pride, 
from her. 


in which, roused by jealousy, sentiments | 
of vengeance secretly festered. The talents, 





ther: she was also accused of tainting the 
blood of the Czsars by a licentious life. Fhe 
charges against her were heavy, and affected 
the honor of the throne: a severe punishment 
was accordingly expected to follow. Tiberius, 
when consulted by the senate on these accu- 
sations, replied coldly, ‘ That the penalty of 
the personal conduct of the delinquent (con- 
victed of adultery) was already determined by 


the great qualities, and dangerous popularity 
of Germanicus, had not been overlooked 
by the emperor, who conspired with his 
mother to rid himself of a rival. Emissaries 
are scldom wanting to approve and assist 
the crimes of princes: Germanicus perished 
in Syria, where he held the 
the army, a victim to his merits, and the 
jealousy of a tyrant. 





the Julian law; that to what concerned himself 
he was perfectly indifferent, nor would he | 
have it made a crime to speak ill of him.’! 
To that part of the accusation which re-| 
specte< Li. ia he made no immediate answer, 


excepting that which his countenance ex- | | him: his secret orders for the destruction of 
pressed, and, on the following day, he de- | Germanicus had been seen in the hands of 


clared in the senate, that his mother passed | i Piso, who administered poison to the prince, 


Sojicitous to escape the abhorrence due 
to a crime thus Tiberius, on 
receiving news of the catastrophe, affected 
all the marks of sorrow, an hypocrisy which 
| cost him little, and which as little availed 


atrocious, 
| 





ished daily upon her: 
homage extorted by Livia, to whose pros- | 


stoud aloof, and refused the tribute axacted | 
; 2 ae 

A mortal hatred, from this cir- 

cumstance, seized the bosom of the empress, |! 


command of 


profound: the altars of the gods received a 
worship less fervent: new honors were lay- 
to her was allotted 
the high privilege of taking at the theatre 
a seat among the vestals. To have inquired 
into her pretensions to this dignity would 
ihave been no less imprudent than fruitless. 
|The eyes of the vulgar were dazzled by 
her magnificent presents to the temple of 
_ the gods, more especially to that of onda. 
Nein, w yhither she sent vessels of gold, while 
her liberality was considered by the priests 
us an undoubted proof of her virtues. 
Tiberius beheld with dissatisfaction the 
| boundless ambition of his mother: fond of 
| power, 








yet averse to pageantry, the osten- 
tation of Livia inspired him with disgust: 





he dissembled nevertheless his vexations, 


| till he preceived that the empress, not con- 
| tented with the pomp of empire, grasped 
{at the substance of absolute dominion. His 
|displeasure was openly manifested on the 
| dedication of a statue, near the threatre of 
| Marcellus, to the memory of Augustus, 
whose name was preceded, in an inscription 
composed for the occasion, by that of Livia. 
Toqi 
un 


lens to assept his privileges, or 


wit Mimether, this in- 
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cident determined him on retiring from 
court, where he held only the shadow of 
sovercignty, to the island of Caprea, in 
which he abandoned himself to a dissolute 
life. 

Livia, in the absence of her son who had 
thus. pusilanimously resigned the reins of 
government, held them with vigour and 
effect: she maintained to an advanced age 
her influence undiminished, and preserved 
through life the soundness and strength of 
an originally admirable constitution. She 
was accustomed to attribute the vigour of 
her health, perhaps erroneously, to the wine 
of Pezzino, and a preserved root* which 
she ate daily. 

She was more than fourscore when she 





felt the approaches of death, an account ef} 
which wes sent by express to the retirement 
of the emperor; but Tiberius, on various 
pretences, excused himself from paying 
the last duties to his mother. 

The empress expired, after a long 
prosperous life, and was enterred in the 
mausoleum of Augustus: her funeral pa- 
negyric was pronounced by her grandson 
Caius Caligula. Honors, similar to those 
which had been paid to her when living, 
were decreed by the senate to her memory; 
but these Tiberius, under a pretence of 
moderation, absolutely prohibited; nor would 
he suffer the apotheosis to be granted to 
the manes of his mother. 


Lives of the Roman empresses, by Monsieur de 
Serviez—Tacitus, &c. 





and 
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For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XXVI. 


Causa latet, vis est notissima. Ovip. 


One of the distinguishing superiorities of | 
the human soul over all the other works of | 
God, is its susceptibility of receiving clevat- 





ed impressions from surrounding objects. 
This susceptibility, by proper attention, may 
be improved into the most refined taste. 
Thence spring the delicate pleasures of cul- 
tivated imagination; pleasures distinct and 
exquisite, whether we study the productions |, 
of genius in the fine arts, or contemplate 
nature in the simplicity of her own orna- 
ments. 

The pleasures derived from the contem- 
plation of a sublime object is of the most 
superior kind. The mind is not permitted to 
rest in admiration merely; every feeling is 
rouzed into action, a tumultuous joy agitates 
the bosom, and we are lost in awful wonder. 
Such is the emotion experienced when we 





stand upon the summit of some lofty moun- 


tain, and cast the eye in wildering amaze- |! 





* This root is mentioned by Plin 
name of elicampang ‘nula_c 


e m | 









ment on the almost unfathomable dephth be- 
low: or while beholding some distant volcano 
belch forth its flaming entrails, spreading 
ruin and devastation upon the country around! 

Bulk is always necessary to the sublime 
in natural objects, for unless the mind be 
filled with the greatness of the object, it can 


' never experience any great emotion. The 
_ component parts of « large object must not, 


however, be disposed in perfect symmetry 
of form, for the feeling then will likely be 
that which is derived from the contempla- 
tion of a beautiful object, but the more irre- 
gular and wild the object appears, so much 
the stronger will be the feeling imparted. 
A certain degree of obscurity is also 


highly favorable in constituting the sublime. |) 


Where there is an air of mystery, imagina- 


| tion has fuller license, and creates a thou- 


sand fanciful images. When we visit the 
mouldering walls of a ruined monastery, 
while the shades of evening are closing 
around them, we look with reverence upon 
the ancient pile, and almost fancy we can 
perceive the shades of those who formerly 
inhabited the venerable place, gliding along 
the desolate aisles, and vanishing in the ob- 
scure distance! At the hour of midnight 
should the swelling tones of some solemn in- 
strument unexpectedly fall upon the ear, 
the sublimity of the music would be greatly 
heightened by the mystery attached to it. In 
the first moment of surprise we might sup- 
pose it to be the harmony of the celestial 
choir, permitted to be heard for a few mo- 
ments to inspire some idea of the happiness 
of heaven! 

In architecture, the gothic structure is 
best calculated to excite sublime sensibili- 
ties. The heaviness and strength of that 
order fill the mind with serious and awful 
emotions. These emotions, however, must 
in some measure depend upon the purpose 
to which the building is appropriated. It is 
obvious that a structure intended to be a re- 
ceptacle for gold, and for the transactions of 


| the business of trade, cannot rouze in the 


soul such feelings, as if it were consecrated 
to the solemn purposes of devotion, and 
erected to receive the remains of illustrious 
and departed worth. 

But the most pleasing and useful in- 
stances of gredtness are to be found in the 
rational character. There we may discover 
the best representation of the Divinity, and 
not unfrequently do we behold heroic deeds 
of men, worthy the performance of a God. 
Elevated by the sublimest patriotism, the 
soul of Regulus towered far above a servile 
fear of death, when he used every effort of 
his eloquence in advising his country to 
persist in measyres for her welfare, although 














he knew that his own death would be the 
consequence. Disdaining to betray the 
sacred honor of a Roman, he took no ad- 
vantage of fayorable circumstances, but 
heroically braved Carthaginian torture, and 
fell a victim to Carthaginian depravity! There 
is a tradition among the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of North America, that the great and 
good spirit protects the stranger in a distant 
land. Sublime idea! which would have arisen 
only out of that hospitable disposition, which 
the son of the wilderness exercises towards 
the sojourner at his dwelling. 

But providence has not affixed pleasures 
to the contemplation of sublime objects 
without their uses. When we are accustom- 
ed to sublimity, the mind naturally receives 
an elevated cast. It therefore, becomes the 
duty of man to regard those things only 
which are in themselves great, that he may 
have a prospect of raising his ideas to worthy 
actions, and learn habitually to despise what 
is mean and disgraceful. 

PETER PEACEABLE. 
+ 


For the Reportory. 


ANECDOTIANA. 
No. IX. 
Communicated by Valerian. 
IMPROPER PRINTS. 

It is impossible to refrain from smiling at 
the curious representation of angels, devils, 
&ec. in old devotional books. But it is still 
more ridiculous, if not profane, to draw 
figures of the Deity. To see Him confined 
to a person, who pervades all things, must 
naturally have a tendency to contract our 
ideas of his Omnipotence, and is of course 
sinful. 

“ IT can both understand and admire as a 
poetical figure,” says, Dr. Knox, 

*« O! thou my voice inspire 

Who touch’d Isaiah’s hallow’d lips with fire: 
but to see the engraving in some bibles, 
of an angel from heaven with a blacksmith’s 
tongs, burning the prophet’s lips with a 
live coal, is as ridiculous as it is improper. 

Commentary of Revelations. In a book of 
this nature there is an enormous figure of 
our Lord, in which the engraver has literally 
copied Revelations, i. and iv: by making “ Ais 
hair like a fleece of wool; his eyes flames of 
frre! his legs and feet like pillars of brass;” 
and absolutely placing “seven stars in his 
right hand;’’ “ out of his mouth too proceeds 
many waters and a sharfi too edged sword! a 

A bible, printed in this city, has a plate 
exemplifying one of the, les of our 
Lord, in which one of the parties has a /ong 
beam projecting from his eye; and the other a 
little dot representing the mote! 
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T he virgin Mary is represented in an an- 
cient book as being crowned by an angel, and 
God the Father assisting at the ceremony! 

John Honeywood wrote a treatise called 
the “Spider and Fly.” It contains seventy- 
seven chapters; at the beginning of each the 
author is represented, either standing or 
sitting before a table, and a window near it, 
hung round with cobweb 

RICHES. 

Artgen, a painter of merit, being offered 
by the celebrated Francis Fioris wealth and 
rank suitable to his wortii, declined it, say- 
ing, * That he found more sweets in his 
poverty, than others did in their riches.” 

Epaminondas, though one of the first 
heroes and men of Greece, was such a de- 
spiser of riches, that when he died, he did 
not leave sufficient to pay the expenses ot 
his funeral. 

The pope, asked a certain cardinal, why 
he did not stop the mouth of Luther with 
money, his eminence replied, * That Ger- 
man beast does not regard money!” 

POWER OF IMAGINATION. : 

A man ina burning fever, leaning over 
his bed, pointed to those who were near 
him, to let him swim in that lake and then 
he should be cool. The physician humored 
the conceit: the patient walked carefully 
about the room, seemed to feel the water 
rise gradually to his neck, and then saying 
he was cool, was found really to be so. 

The prince of Bourbon, once fancied 
himself a Aare, and would suffer no bell to 
be rung in the palace, lest it should drive him 
to the woods! At another time he declared 
he was a /fidant, and standing in the garden 
insisted on being watered! At last he con- 
ceived that he was dead, and refused all 
nourishment, for which, he said, he had no 
farther occasion. This would have proved 
fatal, had not two friends disguised them- 
selves, and were introduced as the spirit of 
his grandfather and marshal Luxembourg; 
who after some confab “concerning the 
shades, invited him to dine with marshal Tu- 
renne. He followed them into the cellar, 
and made a hearty meal. During this turn 
of the disorder, he always dined with some 
noble ghost in the cellar. 

GLUTTONY, 

Is an abominable vice, and is deservedly 
detested in all countries by the virtuous and 
good. It is a French proverb, that the glut- 
ton digs his grave with his teeth; the kitchen 
is his shrine, the cook his priest, the table his 
aliar, and his stomach his god. A glutton 
may be reckoned among the monsters of 
nature. 

To king James I. a man was presented, 
who could eat a whole sheefi at a meal! 


éy fies and spiders! 
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“ What can he do more than another man: 
asked the monarch. He was answered, “ He | 
cannot do so much!” “ Hang him then,” re- 1 
plied James, “ for he should not live who | 
cn eat as much as twenty men, and cannot 
do as much as one!” 


_—— + oo 


For the Repertory. : 


SELECTOR. No. XIII. 

Itisa pure stream that swells the tide of | 
sympathy; it is an excellent heart that in- 
terests itself in the feelings of others; it is 
u heavenlike disposition that engages the 
affections, and extorts the sympathetic tear 
for the misfortunes of a friend. Mankind are 
ever subject to ills, infirmities, and disap- 





| 
pointinents. Every breast at some particular 
period, experiences sorrow and distress. | 
Pains and perpiexities are the long lived | 
plagues of human existence: but sympathy } 
is the balm that heals these wounds. If a | 
person who has lost a precious friend, can | 
find another who wil feclingly participate in | 
lis misfortunes, he is weli nigh compensated | 
ior his loss. And delightful is the task, to a 
iceling mind, of softening the paintul pillow 
of the sick, amusing the thoughts of the 
unhappy, and alleviating the tortures of the 
aiilicted. How satisfied is the conscience oi 
him, who can reflect that he has added a 
comfort to the unfortunate, and a smile to 
the clouded features of the discontented. 
What can afford more refined enjoyment, 
than to walk by the side of an unhappy 
friend, in the cooling shade, and hear him 
repeat the history of his misfortunes, count 
over the number of his troubles, and kindiy 
drop a tear of pity and condolence when his 
heart bleeds?! Sympathy is a tenderepassion, 
the offspring of refinement, fostered in the 
bosom of friendship, and nurtured by love, 
compassion and benevolence. A mind fraught 
with sensibility is never destitute of this 
friendly sensation; and a good heurt, however 
disquieted, will feel its consoling influence 
with thankfulness. 





When sorrow presses on the mind, 
Tis sympathy the pain can find; 

*Tis kind to heal the wounded heart, 
To drop a tear is friendship’s part. 
Come then with me thy sorrows join, 
And ease my woes by telling thine. 





—e— 
For the Repertory. 
TEMPLE OF REFLECTION. 
No. Ill. 
ON A BURIAL GROUND. 

Here is the last stage of life’s journcy; 
here is the collective rendezvous of suffer- 
ing mortals; here is a safe retreat from the 
barbed shafts of malice, from pointed perils, 
and from misery’s rod. Here, afternoble and 








| dated. 
moulder 
| Savage 


| shall ye know that Jam He. 


a ——————— 
| ignoble views; after every ardent wish; after 
pursuing every flattering object, we find the 


| issue of them all; here from servile bondage 


and oppression’s iron hand, rests the wretch- 


| ed negro, whom chance had made a slave; 
| here he forgets his galling state, and with 


his lordly ty.ant sleeps equally accommo- 
Here the oppressed and the injured 
together; here sleep the meanly 
and the riotous profuse; here lay 
prostrate in the dust, the degrading relicts 
of soaring mortals. Ought we not then to 
remember the transcient vision of terrestial 
greatness, and act so as to be prepared to 
pay the momentary loan of Heaven’s great 
and bountiful lender. ALONSO. 
+ 
For the Repertory. 
CONTEMPLATIONS. 
No. Lb 

When ye have lifted sip the son of man, then 
John viii. 28. 

The text which we have qucted, was 
spoken by our Lord to the Jews after he 
had rescued the adultress from their phari- 
saic indignation. When to the conscience of 
every accuser, he thundered, “ let him that 
is without sin, cast the first stone at her,” 
and when, “ beginning at the eldest, they all 
went out even unto the last.” Some of the 
crowd proceeded to question our Lord, and 
amongst numerous inquiries demanded who 
he was, “ Even the same that I said unto 
you from the beginning;” and “ when you 
have lifted up the son of man, then shall ye 
know that I am He—He that said to Moses 
from the blazing bush, say unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, Iam that I am! then shall ye 
know that I am He! The Messiah that 
Moses and the prophets declared should 
come in the fulness of time, to lay down his 
life as a ransom for many; not to give you an 
earthly kingdom, for “ my kingdom is not 
of this world;” not to hurl Tiberius from his 
throne, and free the guilty Jew from the 
yoke of Roman power; but to give new life, 
to regenerate polluted heart, if ye 
would believe that I am He! if not I go my 
way. 


the 


I am not forced, it is with my own 
consent; I have power to lay down my life 
and take it again; did I not think proper to 
submit, I could at any time command legions 
of angels! but how then should prophecy 
be fulfilled? how then; hear it O! sinner, and 
stand amazed at such glorious love! how 
hadst thou iad a beam of hope to light thee 
through this dark vale of tears! despair had 
sunk thee to hell, and everlasting horror 
had been thy only companion! but now, 
whosoever will Jesus the 
Saviour of the second birth, has Ged, and by 
his death purchased redemption for the 


let him come! 
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vilest sinner, if he belicve that Christ is 
the truce Messiah! I go my way; I go to 
the cross; I am progressing towards the 
consummation of my glory; and when I 
am nailed to the cross, while the blood 
flows from my hands and feet, through 
which the cruel nails are driven, then shail 
ye know that J am He! then my expanded 
arms in emblem are opened to embrace the 
world; then will I draw all manner of men 
unto me! The Jew shall forsake his false 
adoration; the Greek despise the messen- 
ger of his Jupiter, and look to the true God 
of wisdom and omnipotence for salvation; 
the Chinaman shall demolish the Pagoda of 
his Joss, and the Hindoo refuse to worship 
the unconscious stre.m of Ganges: Then 
shall I go to the skies, from whence I came. 
and of which I am undisputed Lord, when 
ye have lifted up the Son of man! then 
shall I go to prepare a place for my people; 
then shall the mighty chorus gladden the 
reverberating heavens! descend, descend, 
effulgent cloud, and bear the Alpha and 
Omega to his dazzling and eternal throne; 
convolving vapors disperse before the ma- 
jesty of heaven, and open your everlasting 
gates, O! ye skies, to admit the Lord of 
glory! When ye have lifted up, O! ye un- 
feeling Jews, it has been your sole employ 
to destroy, to ¢read me down and stone me, 
but I shall be lifted up, and the son of God 
be glorified even in death! Then shall ye 
know that I am the very God! This pre- 
diction was fulfilled when the graves were 
torn assunder; when the bodies of the dead, 
amazed at the mighty murder, burst from 
their gelid beds! when the vail of the tem- 
ple was rent in the midst! An author has 
observed-that the vail of the tempie being 
rent, was beautifully emblematical of the de- 
struction of the Old Testament economy and 
the establishment of the New. Under the 
former, the priests only were permitted to 
pass into the holy of holies! but now Jesus 
has passed into the holiest of all; the vail of 
the temple is rent in twain; the mystery is 
now developed, and whosvever will, let him 
come and partake of the sacrifice on the 
altar of the Lamb that was slain, without 
money and without price! This prediction 
was accomplished, when he crice. to the re- 
pentent thief, “this day shalt thou be with 
me in paradise! O! wonderful Omnipotence, 
that could raise thus the dying soul and 
snatch her from the verge of Hell! it was 
atcomplished, when having cried out he 
gave up the ghost; when the earth quaked 
and the frowning rocks were torn from 
their foundations; when the sun, afraid to 
Jook upon the barbarous massacre, hid his 
refulgent glories in clouded darkness, and 
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though no longer eclipsed by his superior 
beams, the stars in terror refused to twinkle! 
when the people observing these protentous 
signs, smote on their breasts and returned, 
it was verified in their consciences! It was 
accomplished when the centurion that watch- 
ed the crucified Redeemer, in terror exclaim- 
ed, “ Truly this was the son of God!” It is 
verified still, for wherever the blessed ana 
blessing doctrines he taught are introduced, 
the change they accomplish proves them ali 
divine! they pour the balm of alleviation on 
our sorrows; they heighten the enjoyment 
of our innocent pleasures, the felicity of our 
joys: they shed the dew of content upon our 
souls, and build a firm foundation of happi- 
hess in another, an eternal world! under the 
influence of these doctrines 

“ The soul uneasy and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come.” 

Let us all meditate upon the life and suf- 
ferings of our dear Redeemer, and may bis 


| powerful grace compel each of us, to ex- 


claim with the voice of faith, Lord 1 believe 
that thou art He. VALERIAN. 


For the Repertory. 


TRANQUILLITY. AN ODE. 
Sweet spirit of tranquillity! 

Religion’s latest, loveliest child, 
The bliss of souls from bondage free; 
In sober garb, with accents mild, 

Oh! tell thy peaceful tale to me, 
Sweet spirit of tranquillity! 
How many a worldling worn with care 
Disquieting his soul in vain; 
Whose bubble phantoms burst in air, 
Voiuptuous luxuries to gain, 
Might find the all of life in thee, 
Sweet spirit of tranquillity! 


The purest flame religion feels, 

Sweet lamp of innocence is thine: 

Whether forlorn the pilgrim kneels, 

Or courteous at the symbol’d shrine, 
*Tis but of small avail we see, 
Without thine aid, tranquillity. 

Tell me, O fair one, whence thou art, 
So coming, without book or psalm; 
From what pure mansion didst thou part, 
Soft eftiux of eternal calm: 
And no reluctant guest, we see, 
To those, who scek wanquiility. 
Vain are ambition’s flattv’rmg toys, 
They end in dismal dreams at best: 
Vain is the churchman’s rattling noise; 

For vain the pulpit’s thumpt, or prest, 
Unless the bosom’s meek and tree, 
And posied with tranquillity. 


The handmaid thou to all the powers, 
With which kind heaven endows the mind, 
We seck thee not on banks of flowers, 
For fear the serpent lurks behind: 
It is through sterner lore we see, 
We sip thy charms, tranquillity. 


It is to rein the foolish eye 





From turning round to vice corrupt, 





Since thy bright essence we descry 
Far hov’ring o’er the vast abrupt; 
And there we could delighted be, 
Consorted with tranquillity. 
BY-RICHARD NISBETT, Mariner 


—— 
For the Repertory. 


STANZAS 
To the Female Hospitable Society of Philadelphis 
While some on nature muse, and nature’s God, 
And o’er creation cast their thoughts abroad, 
While these with fancy's false delusive eye, 
Scan the wide ocean, or the starry sky; 
Be this my theme, my ever soothing lay, 
That cheers the heart, and bids despair away; 
Their virtuous efforts let me aim to tell, 
Who love to seek affliction’s dreary cell, 
Who go where poverty and sorrow reign, 
To wipe the falling tear and soften pain. 
Blest female band, may heaven your cause defend, 
Success and blessing all your toil attend; 
You mark the orphan’s hut, the widow’s door, 
You clothe the naked, feed the hungry poor, 
Resign your firesides, and forsake your home, 
Steer through rude winter’s blasts to yonder dome, 
There you behold the son of sickness lic, 
Meagre his fuce and sunken is his eye, 
On him, disease his heavy hand had laid, 
And no kigg friend has gone to lend his aid, 
On you he looks, and with a grateful eye, 
Heeps on your head his blessings, with a sigh; 
Thus some reward you, and though some refuse, 
And all your acts of charity abuse; 
Still follow on, the generous work pursue, 
Heaven bless your days, and bless your offspring 
too. 
Thus as life’s journey hastens to an end, 
And hoary heads the vale of life descend, 
Peace willattend your last, declining days, 
And weeping orphans cry aloud your praise. 
HERMINIUS. 
— 


For the Repertory. 


THE LOLIAN LYRE. 

All around deep shades irvpending, 
Shook from midnight’s « usky wing; 
Hark! the night breeze gently bending, 

Kisses soft th’ enamour’d string. 
Like those sounds mysterious rising, 
Near some desolate old tower; 
And the rustic ear surprising, 
Breaking forth at midnight hour: 


Or, when fairy hosts assemble, 
And to vales and streams repair; 
As through mazy dance they ramble, 
Such the sounds that fill the air. 


Soft the flow, and soft the motion, 
<» Music whisp’ring o’er the wire; 
Gpothes the bosom’s wild commotion, 
Angry pasions ali expire. 


Wond’rous chords! by turns inspiring 
High wrought phrenzy, murm’ring woe; 

Hear my raptured soul inquiring, 
Whence those trancing powers flow. 


*Tis the spirit gently sighing 
In the freshen’d breeze of night; 
Pouring love in cadence dying, 
On the ear of fond delight. 
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Now the gale in passion swelling, 
Speaks aloud the varied strain; 

Love the rude embrace repelling, 
Mournful now it sighs again. 


To each sound my soul responsive, 
Thinks o’er joys of other days; 
Thinks of friends long lost, and pensive 

Mingles sorrow with her lays. 

Gale of night! thy utmost daring, 

Will it touch thy stubborn love; 

Or thy lonely voice despising, 
Murm’ring soft, her pity move? 
Then, oh! thus thy feeling sorrow 

I to Celia will rehearse; 

From thy sweet complainings borrow 

Sound persuasive, forceful verse! 

LORENZO. 
atte 
For the Repertory. 
POETIC SELECTOR. 
No. TIl. 

ON THE DEATH OF MISS MARY L— 
When solemn thoughts assail the feeling heart, 
On transignt life, and death’s unerring dart, 
When fresh ep cana the subject home, 
And busy faney strives in vain to roam: 

qWhen dvi ing groans and piercing cries ascend, 
From a fond parent and endearing friend; 
Then terrene grandeur pall the aching sight, 
And steadfast | gloom usurps the vivid light! 
At such a tinfe ignoble pride expires, 
And fair religion lights her sacred fires. 
Alas! she’s gonesforev er from our sight, 
Her eyes -s expressive seal’d in endless night. 
Unpitying death destroy’d her vernal bloom, 
And mark’d with iron hand, her early tomb. 
Such virtue claims the ardent mecd of praise, 
And sacred stamps the consecrated lays. 
Alas! how few can boast her spotless fame, 
Or leave like her a fair unsullied name. 

‘ OCTAVIA. 





HISTORY OF THE 
COUNT OF CHATEAUBRIANT. 
From a Latin manuscript. 

In all the kingdom of France, there was 
not a prouder or a braver man than Chateau- 
briant. He had fought many campaigns, and 
even at the age of twenty five, could count five 
hundred wounds, which he had received in 


different parts of his body; the antiquity of 


his family, the various misfortunes they en- 
dured for their unshaken loyalty, his own 
natural warmth, and a large paternal inher- 
itance, all contributed to encrease his vir- 
tues and his vices, and to make him 
generous and viliant, but at the same time 
haughty and unforgiving. 

Mademoiselle de Foix, was the most 
charming woman of her time; at the age 
of twelve, her beauties dawned with capti- 
vating lustre, but when arrived at fifteen, 
their brilliancy was insupportable. Her un- 
derstanding was excellent, or her beauty 
was such as made it seem so: she affected 
melancholy in her behaviour, and had such 
an exquisite sensibility in all her looks and 
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actions, that every admirer fancied he per- 
ceived the marks of mutual passion. Num- 
berless were the offers she rejected, con- 
scious of the superiority of her claims; her 
charms only drew new admires, and diffused 
her character of being difficult in her choice. 
Danger and opposition had peculiar charms 
for Chateaubriant, who was bred a soldier, 
and even from fame he found a desire of 
seeing and addressing so celebrated a beau- 
ty. He had expected much before he had 
seen this most accomplished of the sex, but 
on the first interview, he found, that an 
amour, which he had undertaken from pride, 
was now grafted upon his heart; he found 
himself incapable of resisting so much merit 
both of mind and person, and offered him- 
self and his fortune at her disposal. 


dy, she found him perfectly suited to her 
warmed idea of a lover, her consent was 
soon obtained, the marriage was celebrated 
with the utmost magnificence, and for three 
years they lived in happiness and harmony 
not to be expressed. To unite their hearts 
more closely, she soon made him the father 
of a most beautiful girl, and nothing now 


quillity. An excess of love often gives rise 
to jealousy, and this passion they both felt 
in turn, as the nobility which were enter- 
tained at his country seat, gaye either him 
or her occasion. These slight clouds upon 
the departure of their guests where blown 
away, and only served to encrease their mu- 
tual passion, by a new reconciliation. 

This was the manner in which they lived, 


band to repair to Paris, in order to solicit || 
Francis the first, who at that time reigned in | 
France, to redress his grievances. The char- 
acter of this monarch is too well known to 
be insisted on; he loved women more than 
triving their attainment. He had long heard 
of the beauty of the countess of Chateau- 
briant, and longed for nothing more than to 
see her. He intimated his desires to the 
count, who at one glance saw all the suc- 


ing for her, as he perfectly knew the king’s 
amorous disposition. The king however in- 
sisting upon his design of seeing the lady, 
took post himself for the castle of Chateau- 
briant, and in a few days the husband was 
surprised at seeing his wife at court with- 
out his knowledge or direction. I shall leave 
to romance the description of all the arts the 
king made use of to turn her from virtue; 
it is said she resisted for some time, but at 





last dazzejled with the splendor of a court, 


Hfs merit was no less pleasing to the la- | 


appeared, but what promised succeeding || 
years of uninterrupted pleasure and tran- | 


till a law suit obliged our enamoured hus- | 


glory, and his greatest pleasure was ii con- | 


ceeding dangers, and modestly declined send- | 


LL 


nd expecting constant homage from one 
she regarded as the first of mankind, she 
gave up her charms to the enamoured mon- 
arch, forgetful of her duty to her husband, 
of the long uninterrupted tranquillity she had 
enjoyed in his arms, and of the little pledge 
of their mutual affection which had been 
i left behind. 





The count soon found his miseries com- 
| pleted; it was easily seen that this wife hid 
'now transferred all her affections to the 
i king, wherefore, in the most confirmed des- 
| pair he again returned to his country seat, 
| and there, in fixed melancholy, ruminated 
redress or revenge. The king soon sent 
| him an account of the success of his law 
| Suit, made him some considerable offers of 
| promotion at court, and did all that lay in 
his power to soften the severity of his tem- 
| per, but in vain; he still preserved his inflex- 
| 
| 





ible hatred both to the king and the object 
of his former affections. He ranged from 
| appartment to appartment in his castle, in 
order to find relief, but every object only 
| brought to his remembrance his former 
| happiness, and her present perfidy. In short, 
| he was resolved upon assassinating both the 
king and his wife, and, lastly, to conclude 
the intended tragedy, by suicide. With these 
gloomy resolutions, in a peasant’s dress, he 
one day met the king alone as he was hunt- 
ving, and coming up to him, lifted his po- 
|niard at his breast, fully resolved to indulge 
his revenge at the expense of his life, when 
i the eminent loyalty of his noble house, the re- 
nown of those brave ancestors who died in the 
field of battle for their king and country, now 
rushed into his mind and checked his pur- 
| pose. * You see me now, cried he sternly to the 
| king, prepared for justice; you here behold a 
| | much injured subject with revenge in his hand 
| but my father and my grandfather bled for 
} your family; and though you have degenerated 
from your ancestors, you shall this moment 
find me worthy of mine. Keep your life to 
be a terror to your old faithful followers, 
| and the jest of those that hate yau” Having 
| spok thus hedropped the, poniard and fled 
j away instantly 





to the house of one of his 
domestics, where he was sure of 
refuge and safety. The rashness of his at- 
| tempt was instantly known over the whole 
_kingdom, immense rewards were offered 
for apprehending him alive or dead; and the 
'most cruel tortures prepared by the courts 
of judicature; but his oid servant, still faith- 
ful to his trust, preserved the secret at the 
hazard of his life. The voluptuous monarch 


\\ former 


was at first struck with the fierceness and 
severity of the soldier’s rebuke, but upon re- 
turning to court, the flattery that he found 





there and the charms of his dear countess, 
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pride, and a éaréarous example of parental | 
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_ed relief to him; but they were never made | 
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soon erased out every impression but. that | 
of pleasure. The most sumptuous entertain- | 
ments were provided for his favorite mistress; | 
it was at this period that all the poets, | 
Musicians, and every other minister of refin- | 
ed plezsure which had before their resi-| 
dence in Italy, now crossed the Alps and} 
brought new amusemcnts. hour he | 
could court her in the figure of Hercules, | 
awother he would assume the character of | 
Alexander; he 


One 


was now a Bachanal, and) 


soon cfter a Cupid, and all to give a variety | 





to the sameness of love. His court was no-|| 
thing but one contiiual scene of feasts, pa- || 


geants, maskings, and debauchery: the coun- |) 

tess drunk with pleasure, gave a louse “il 

every folly; her giddy heart danced with | 

unboding satisfaction, she felt new worlds 

of bliss in the arms of her gay youthful 

monarch, and he was completely happy in} 

hers. | 
(To be concluded in our next.) 

—_ | 

ANECDOTE OF BOISSY. | 

Perhaps it may not be unserviceable, | 

again to relate the following affecting anec- | 

dote, as an instance of the effects of a false | 


love. 

Boissy, the author of several dramatic 
pieces, that were received with great ap- 
plause, met with the common fate of those 
who give themsclves up entirely to the arts 
of the muses. He labored and toiled un- 
remittedly, his works procured him fame, 
but no bread. He languished, with a wile 
and child, under the pressures of the extrem- 
est poverty. 

But melancholy as his situation was, he 
lost nothing of that pride which is peculiar 
to genius, whether great or small; he could 
not creep and fawn at the feet ofa patron. 
He had friends, who would have administer- 


acquainted with his real condition, or had 
not friendly impetuosity enough to force 
their assistance upon him. 

Boissy became a prey to distress and des-| 
pondency. The shortest way to rid himself’ 
at once from all his misery seemed to him to | 
be death. Death appeared to him as a friend, | 
as a saviour and deliverer, and gained his| 
affection. His tender spouse, who was no 

















ulong with them on their passage into ano- 
ther and a better. 


They were now firmly resolved to die. 


|, But what mode of death should they adopt? 


They made choice of the most horrible; of 
starving: accordingly they waited, in their 
solitary and deserted appartment, their dear 
deliverer death, in his most ghastly form. 
Their resolution, their fortitude were im- 
moveable. 

They locked the door, and began to fast. 
When any one came and knocked, they fled 
trembling into the corner, and were in per- 


| petual dread least their purpose should be 


discovered. Their little son, who had not yet 
learnt to silence the calls of hunger by artifi- 
cial reasons, whimpering and crying, asked 
for bread; but they always found means to 
quiet him. 

It occurred to one of Boissy’s friends, that 
it was very extraordinary he should never 
find him at home. At first he thought the 
family were removed; but, on being assured 
of the contrary, be grew more uneasy. He 
called several times in 


door. Oh! what a sight! 
He saw his friend, with his wife and son, 


middle, and the husband and wife had their 
arms thrown over him. The child stretched 
out his little hands towards his deliverer, and 
his first word was, bread! It was now the 
third day that not a morsel of food had en- 
tered his lips. 

The parents lay still in a perfect stupor; 
they had never heard the bursting open of 
the door, and felt nothing of the embraces 
of their agitated friend. Their wasted cyes 
were directed towards the boy; and the ten- 


derest expressions of pity were in the look | 


with which they had last beheld him, and 
still saw him dying. 

Their friend hastened to také measures 
for their deliverance; but could not succeed 
without difficuity. They thought they had 
already done with all the troubles of the 
world; and were suddenly terrified at being 
forced into them again. Void of'sense and re- 
flection, they submitted to the attempts that 
were made to restore them to life. At 
length their friend hit upon the most effica- 





less weary of life, listened with participation 
when he declaimed with all the warmth of 
poetic rapture of deliverance from this earth- 
ly prison, and of the smiling prospects of 
futurity; and at length resolved to accom- 
pany him in death. But she could not bear 


cious means. He took the child from their 
arms, and thus called up the last spark of pa- 
ternal and maternal tenderness. He gave 
the child to eat; who with one hand held 
his bread, and with the other alternately 
shook his father and mother; his piteous 





to think of leaving her beloved son, of five 
years old, in a world of misery and sorrow; 
it was therefore agreed to take the child 


moans roused them at length from their 
|| deathlike slumber. It seemed at once to 
| awaken a new love of life in their hearts, 
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one day: always | js to live in the duties of wife and mother; 


nobody at home! At last he burst open the | and she consecrates her days to the practice 
_of the social virtues. Occupied in the gov- 
ernment of her family, she reigns over her 
lying on a bed, pale and emaciated, scarcely |} 


able to utter a sound. The boy lay in the | 





| 
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when they saw that their child had left the 
bed and their embraces. 

Nature did her office. Their friend pro- 
cured them strengthening broths, which he 
put to their lips with the utmost caution, and 
did net leave them till every symptom of re- 
stored life was fully visible. 
they saved. 


Thus, were 


This transaction made much noise in Pa- 
ris, and at length reached the ears of the 
murchioness de Pompadour. Boissy’s deplo- 
rable situation moved her. She immediate- 
ly sent him a hundred louis d’ors, and soon 
after procured him the profitable place of 
comtrolleur du Mercure de France, with a 
pension for his wife and child, if they out- 
lived him. 

on 

The following female character is trans- 
lated from the French. However highly 
colored the portrait may appear, it is not 
without a living original. ° oc 

“ It is her happiness to be ignorant of 


all that the world calls pleasure; her glory 


_ husband by complaisance; and over her do- 


mestics by goodness. Her house is the 
residence of religious sentiments, filial or- 
der, peace, sweet sleep, and good health. 
Economical and studious, she prevents want 
and dissipates the evil passions; the indigent 
who peesent themselves at her door, are ne- 
ver repulsed; the licentious avoid her pre- 
sence. She has a character of reserve and 
dignity, that makes her respected; of indul- 
gence and sensibility, that makes her loved; 
of prudence and firmness, that makes her 
esteemed. She diffuses around her a mild 
warmth, a pure light, which vivify and il- 
lume all that encircles her. 

Happy the man who possesses such a wife, 
and can justly appreciate her worth; hap- 
py the children who- are nurtured by her 
care and modelled by her counsel; happy the 
domestics, who wait her commands and en- 
joy her benevolence; and happy the society 
who holds in its bosom a being worthy of a 
better world.” 

— 
“ *Tis not the tincture of the Skin.” 

The following verses from the pen of 
Seleck Osborn are founded on the story of 
an English gentleman and lady, who were 
on their passage to the East Indies, in one 
of the vessels of an English fleet. For some 
particular reason they left this vessel, and 
went on board the admiral’s ship, leaving 
two young children in the care of a negro 
servant, about eighteen years of age. In @ 
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violent storm, the ship containing the two 
children was fast sinking, when a boat arriv- 
ed from the admiral’s ship for their relief. 
The crew eagerly crowded to the boat, but 
the negro lad finding there was only room 
for himself or the two children, generously 
put them on board, and remained himself on 
the wreck, which, with the generous boy, 
was immediately engulphed in the ocean. 


Tremendous howls the angry blast! 
The boldest hearts with terror quake! 
High o’er the vessel’s tottering mast 
The liquid mountains fiercely brake! 
Each eye is fix’d in wild despair, 
And death displays his terrors therc! 


Now plunging in the dread abyss, 
They pierce the bosom of the deep— 
Now rise, where vivid lightnings hiss, 
And seem the murky clouds to sweep— 
Thro’ the dark waste dread thunders roll, 
And horrors chill the attrighied soul! 


See on the deck young Marco stands, 
(Two blooming cherubs by his side, 
Entrusted to his faithful hands; 
“ A mother’s joy, a father’s pride,”) 
Though black his skin as shades of night, 
His heart is fair, his soul is white! 


Each to the yawl with rapture flies, 
Except the noble generous boy: 
** Go, lovely infants, go,” he cries, 
“ And give your anxious parents joy— 
No mother will for Marco weep, 
When fate entombs him in the deep! 


Long have my kindred ceased to grieve, 

No sister kind my fate shall mourn— 
No bosom friend wait my return!” 

He said—and sinking sought the happy shore 
Where toil and slavery vex his soul no more. 


We think our readers will not be diso- 
bliged if to the above we add-an affecting 
circumstance, something similar, which hap- 
pened almost under our own eyes in the state 


of Pennsylvania. In the year 1803 a son of 


James Silvergood, about 12 years of age, 
was bathing in the Susquehannah a few 
miles below Sunbury. The river was unusu- 
ally high, and the lad was swept by the flood 
into the impetuous current; he felt that his 
most vigorous efforts would be feebleness 
itself, opposed to the overwhelming weight 
of waters which bore him from the shore. 
He shrieked loudly; his screams pierced the 
ear of his mother, she flew to the river’s 
bank, and saw her son floating away with 
the current. Two laborers stood beside her. 
The one was a white man, the other a black. 
The wretched mother tore her hair and im- 
plored assistance. “He will die,” said the 
white man. “If he does,” said the negro, “ I 
will die with him.” He plunged into the river 
buffeting the waves with lusty sinews, he 
seized the sinking boy, “ in one hand he 
hore him and with the other dashed the 
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saucy waves that thronged and pressed to 
rob him of his prize.” He brought him safely 
to the shore, and sunk exhausted at the 
motier’s feet! What a scene for a painter! 
What a subject for a poet! ‘To complete the 
picture, see the father give freedom to the 
slave who had saved the life of his son, and 
see the grateful community throng to deck 
with the civic wreath the cap of liberty of 
him who had preserved the life of a citizen? 
Demo. Press. 
— 


A Looking Glass for a Slanderer. 


“ Vice hath not, I believe, a more abject | 


slave; society produces not a more odious 
vermin, nor can the devil receive a guest 
more worthy of him, nor possibly more wel- 
come to him, than a slanderer. The world, 
I am afraid, regards not this monster with 
half the abhorrence which he deserves; and 


I am more afraid to assign the reason of | 
this criminal lenity shown towards him; yet || 


it is certain that the thief looks innecent in 
the comparison; nay, the murderer himself 
can seldom stand in competition with his 
guilt; for slander is a mere cruel weapon 
than a sword, as the wounds which the for- 
mer gives are always incurable. One method, 
indeed, there is of killing, and that the basest 
and most execrable of all, which bears an 
exact analogy to the vice here exclaimed 
against, and that is poison: a means of re- 
venge so base, and yet so horrible, that it 
was once wisely distinguished by our laws 
from all other murders, in the peculiar 
severity of the punishment. Beside the dread- 
ful mischiefs done by slander, and the base- 
ness of the means by which they are effect- 
ed, there are other circumstances that highly 
aggravate its atrocious quality: for it often 
proceeds from no provocation, and promises 
itself no reward, unless some black and 
infernal mind may propose a reward in the 
thought of having procured the ruin and 
misery of another. 

“ Shakspeare hath nobly touched this vice, 
when he says— 
“ Who steals my purse, steals trash; *tis something, 

nothing; 

*Twas mine, 'tis his, and hath been slave to thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 


Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 





EDWARD DRINKER. 
Edward Drinker was born in a cottage in 
1688, on the spot where the city of Phila- 
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picking blackberrics, and catching rabbits 
where this populous city is now situated. He 
remembered the arrival of William Penn, 
and used to point out the spot where -the 


} cabin stood in which the adventuer and his 


friends were accommodated on their arrival 
> a 
in the new world. 


ee eas 


He saw the same spof of earth in the 
course of his own life, covered with woods 
/and brushes, the receptacles of wild beasts 
and birds of prey, afterwards become the 
seat of a great and flourishing city, not only 
the first in wealth and arts in America, but 
equalled but by few in Europe. 


| He saw splendid churches rise upon mo- 
rasses, where he used to hear nothing but 
the croaking of frogs; great wharfs and ware- 
houses where he had often seen savages 
draw their fish from the river; he saw that 
river afterwards receiving ships and mer- 
| chandize from every part of the globe, which 
\in his youth, had nothing bigger than an 
Indian canoe. 

Ii¢ had been the subjeet of many crowned 
heads; but when he heard of the oppressiy e 
and unconstitutional acts passed in Britain, 
ihe brought them all, and gave them to his 
grandsons to make kites of; and embracing 
the liberty and independance of his country, 
after seeing the beginning arid end of the 
| British empire in Pennsylvania, and after 
| triumphing in the establishment of freedom, 
he died in November, 1782. 


—— 


The following extraordinary story is copi- 
ed from the Cork Advertiser of last week: 
| “ A vessel arrived in our harbor last Sunday 
| from Quebec, under peculiar circumstances, 
| which we understand to be the following; 
| while on her passage the crew mutined, and 
determined on murdering the captain. On 
his being apprized of this horrid design; he 
begged for a short respite to prepare himself 
for eternity, to which they with difficulty as- 
sented. He was accordingly, permitted to re- 
tire into his cabin, and in the interval allowed 
him he contrived to secure himselfunder what 
is called the scuttle. After the limited time 
had expired, the inhumah wretches repaired 
/to the cabin to accomplish their diabolical 
purpose, but finding the cabin windows open, 
and not discovering their intended victim, 
they concluded that he had thrown himself 
| into the sea. On the arrival of the vessel here, 
a revenue officer went on board, and was told 
by the mate, the ringleader of the mutiny, 
| that the captain, in a fit ofinsanity threw him- 








delphia, which was inhabited at the time of || self overboard, and was lost; and while he 
his birth, by numerous tribes of warlike In- | was telling the story, the captain, to his inf- 


dians, together with a few Swedes and Hol- 
landers. ~ 


This ancient man has often talked of 


nite consternation, made his appearance. It 
is scarcely necessary to add, that the villains 
have been taken into custody.” 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1811. 





At the late anniversary meeting of the 
Medical Society of the state of New York, 
a prize medal, of the value of fifty dollars, 
was adjudged to the dissertation of Doct. 
John Stearns, of Albany, on the topography, 
geology, minerology and medical history of 
the country of Saratoga. 
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INTERESTING DISCOVERIES. 


t 
| 
| 
| 


We have received the following commu- 
nication, from the secretary of the Philoso- | 
phical Society, which we are persuaded, will | 
be purused with general satisfaction. 

“ The universal interests, exited by pro- 
fessor Davy’s discoveries, and the curiosity 
raised by the beautiful experiment of pro- 
fessor Leslie, both lately noticed in the 
public papers, are owing, not more to their 
philosophical importance, than to the aston- 
ishing nature of the result. 

“ The extraction from Potash of a metal, 
which though possessed of lustre, mallea- 
bifity, and the other metalic proporties, is 
lighter than water, and takes fire when 
touched with this substance, either im the 
liquid state, or that of ice, is certainly a most 
unexpected and extraordinary fact. Analo- 
rous metals have been obtained by Mr. Da- 
vy, from the other alkalies and the earths. 
Potassium, as the first are termed, has been 
the principal means employed by this cele- 
brated chymist, in making his subsequent 
discoveries. Any increased facility, in pro- 
curing it must, therefore, be deemed a val- 
uable improvement. 

Professor Leslie’s process for effecting the 
congealation of a mass of water in a warn 
room, without the aid of ice, or any cooling 
mixture or expense of materials, has been 
exhibited by the doctor. It consists in pla- 
cing two vessels under the receiver of the 
air pump, the one containing water, the 


moisture. The weight of the air being re- 
inoved by working the machine copious 
evaporation begins to take place from the 
water. Were there nothing under the receiv- 
er but this liquid, an atmosphere of vapor 
would thus be formed, by whose pressure 
farther evaporation would be prevented: but 
the other substance absorbs the vopor almost 
as speedily as it rises. Hence evaporation 
and its invariable effect, the production ol 
cold, so vigorously as to convert the water 
into ice, spicule of which are seen shooting 
beautifully across. In the present case, a 
considerable cake of ice was formed and pre- 


It 


served for upwards of half an hour, although 
the temperature of the room was about thir- 
ty degrees above the freezing point. Indeed 
the ice might have been kept for a very 
long time had it not been taken out of the 
receiver for the purpose of throwing on it 
portions of the potassium which at the in- 
stant of contact took fire and burned holes 
in it. 

The ingenius author of this excellent ex- 
periment means, it is said, to sppiy it in the 
great scale to the uses of life. 

Glasgow Sentinel. 
——— 
EXTRAORDINARY METEOR. 
On the 19th oi September, between the 
hours of five and six in the evening, a lumin- 
ous meteor app-ared in the south, and about 
the distance ofa quarter of a league from the 
small commune of Brezean in the Meuse; 
persoys who attentively examined it assert, 
that it was nearly a quarter of an hour in col- 
lecting, floating over the place where it was 
first seen, and that when all its parts had unit- 
ed, it appeared at once as a very considerable 
globe of fire; taking a northerly direction, it 
spread terror amongst the inhabitants of the 
village, who believed their houses would be 
burnt and they themselves perish. This globe 
was accompa.ied with afrightful noise, which 
was heard at the distance of more than a 
league and a half, and sometimes resembled 
the rolling of a rapid chariot; at others, the 
noise of rain violeutly agitated by the wind. 
It was followed by a very thick fog, and carri- 
ed up from the ground every thing that it met 
in its passege. In crossing a river it absorbed 


! water, which afterwards soon fell in rain. It 


wandered for some time near the viilage. 
One thing certain is, that the roof of a house 
was thrown down, which is the only trace it 
has left. lt was accompanied and foliowed by 
zn abundant rain, much lightning, and loud 
claps of thunder. Continuing in the same di- 
rection, it suddenly turned to a column of fire, 
which, with the fog, rose towards ile heavens. 
This made many persons believe the fog was 
smoke. It remained about a quarter of an 
hour in this state, a quarter of a league to 
the north of the village, and a short distance 
trom the forest of Beauleau. This columa 
now sunk a little, and at last it suddenly dis- 
appeared, leaving a thick fog, which had no 
smell. This phenomenon lasted three quar- 
ters of an hour, and travelled over the space 
of half a league. London Papi. 

——— 
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neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the 
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HEALTH OFFICE, 

February 16, 1811. 
Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 9th to the 16th February. 


Discases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Apoplexy 1 0O Inflam. of siomach 0 
Burns 2 0 Inflam. of bowels 0 
Cancer 1 O Pleurisy 
Catarrh O 1 Rheumatism 

|; Consumption oflungs6 0 Sore throat 


Convulsions 6 Small pox, natural 
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Decay 1 1 Sudden 

Dropsy 2 1 Teething 

Dropsy of the breast 1 0 Ulcers 

Dropsy in the brain 0 2 

Fever 1 0 22 
Gangrene 0 1 

Inflam. of brain 1 0 Total 44 


Of the above there were, 





Under 1 9 From 50 to 60 4 
From 1 to 2 5 60 70 2 
5 5 70 80 2 
5 10 1 80 90 0 
10 20 2 90 ~=100 0 
20 30 5 100.—s«:110 0 
30 0=40 5 _ 
40 50 4 Total 44 


By order of the board, 
JQHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o'clock. 12 o’clock. 3 o'clock. 


February 11 37 46 39 
12 32 32 33 
13 33 37 36 
14 38 40 38 
15 40 46 43 
16 30 30 28 





Proposals are issued for publishing by subscription 
LEISURE HOURS; 


OR 
POETIC EFFUSIONS. 
BY JOSEPH HUTTON, 
Author of the Heiress of Sobeiski, &e. 
Price one dollar. 


Proposals are also issued for publishing 
THE 


HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 
A ROMANCE. 
Price one dollar. 
Subscriptions received by the author, No. 50 Ship- 
| pen street, and at the office of the Philadelphia Re- 
| pertory, No. 17 Arch street. 

*,* Persons holding subscriptions to the 
Leisure Hours are requested to return them 
to the publishers by the first opportunity, as 
the work will soon be put to press. 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the paymant, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
No. 17 Arch street. 
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